420                   Codes of Law.   The Church

ordered the issue of a code (Sentenarw) which did not acquire the force
of law, but which paved the way for the great reforms of his son,
Alfonso X. In Aragon, James I issued a compilation (Compilation de
Canellas, or de Huesca\ which, in addition to a summary of the legal
principles of traditional Aragonese law, gave as supplementary sources
natural sense and equity, which, in view of the university education of
the jurists, meant Roman law. At the royal court the Compilation was
regarded as the source of jurisprudence, but it did not abrogate the
fueros of the cities. In Catalonia Roman law, as it existed previous to
Justinian, was traditionally applied as supplementary. In spite of the
lively opposition to Romanism, especially by the nobles (laws of 1S43
and 1&51), Roman law gradually assumed greater importance, which led
to the unification of legislation. The new Justinianean law of the jurists
is reflected in the code of the Customs of Tortosa.

By the side of the monarchy, the nobles, and the communes, the Church
appears as one of the strongest moral and social forces. She was no more
so in Spain than in the other countries of Europe. It is even noteworthy
that the unifying and centralising movement of the Papacy, represented
in south-western Europe by the Order of Cluny, was met in Spain by a
strong national resistance, especially in the provinces of Castile and Leon.
The very picturesque episode of the changing of the traditional Mozarabic
rite for the Roman is a good demonstration of this resistance. The
establishment of the Inquisition in the kingdom of Aragon was, more-
over, only an episode in the movement of intolerance which was sweeping
gradually over the Christian world. The name and personality of Dominic
de Guzman so closely associated with it are much more characteristic of
the period than of the nation. Perhaps the most characteristic feature in
the social life of the Church in Spain was the growth of the immunities
or privileges, personal and real (as regards taxes and landed property),
which strengthened the economic and political power of the clergy.

Any picture of Spain in these ages would be incomplete without an
examination of its intellectual life, in the particularly original spheres
of literature, the plastic arts, philosophy, and law. But these points
will be dealt with in the various chapters devoted to the general history
of medieval civilisation. We shall then see the important part played in
almost all these spheres by the influence of the East, which had so strong
a centre in Spain, and among the Muslims and Jews there.

For this reason Spain played a very important part in Europe in
assimilating and spreading to other Christian countries the civilisation
of the East, which in its turn enshrined many classical elements gained
by contact with the vestiges of the Greek and Latin world in Asia and
Egypt. It was thanks to Christian Spain and the liberal hospitality
she extended to Arab and Jewish philosophers, physicians, and writers,
that Europe received the first impulses of her intellectual renaissance.
Meanwhile, the Spain of the reconquest, by continual crusades against the